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THE BIRD SNARERS (DETAIL), BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY BY FRANCOIS BOUCHER. GIFT OF THE HEIRS OF 
GERTRUDE VANDERBILT WHITNEY. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MASTERPIECE 


HE splendid Beauvais tapestry of 

The Bird Snarers donated by the 

heirs of the late Gertrude Vander- 
bilt Whitney ' must be given prime place 
among the monuments of eighteenth century 
art belonging to the Institute. 

Through the genius of Watteau the na- 
turalism of Flemish tradition had been 
blended with the subtlety and grace of Gal- 
lic feeling. A similar transformation took 

1H. 12’ 2”, W. 18’ 7”. Woven in silk and wool; 
signed in reverse: F. Boucher, 1755. ‘‘Presented to 
The Art Institute of Chicago by Flora Whitney 
Miller, Barbara Whitney Henry, and Major Cornelius 
Vanderbilt Whitney, in memory of their mother, 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, who, by the creation 


in her will of a trust for the encouragement of art, 
made this gift possible.””. Shown in Gallery Lé6. 


place with Chardin, but here the spirituality 
of Watteau was expressed more in terms 
of the medium itself than in any special ac- 
centing of the simple and earnest humanity 
of his subject matter. In the work of 
Francois Boucher (1703-1770), whose 
signature is recorded on this tapestry, this 
mingling of French and Flemish streams is 
directed into channels established by the 
great masters of the Italian Baroque. 
While Boucher’s poetry is of a more fleshly 
order than Watteau’s and his subject matter 
comparatively abstract in its lack of deeply 
human connotations, the extraordinary 
tact with which this favorite of the Pompa- 
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dour was able to blend these opposed cur- 
rents into complete artistic unity makes 
his work a most important key to a just 
estimation of French eighteenth century art. 
While Boucher himself can be considered 
neither as a great personality nor, in the 
full sense, as a great painter, nevertheless, 
he was, so to speak, the lens through which 
one of the most distinctive elements in 
French art may be seen the clearest. His 
very shortcomings are in fact aids to this 
end, for there is less to interrupt the purely 
sensuous pleasure of the eye as it follows 
the perfectly controlled movements of his 
brush. 

These particular endowments were put 
to their most apt use when the young 
painter, who had obtained an almost im- 
mediate success both at the Academy and 
at the Court, was requested by J. B. Oudry,’ 
then the artistic director of the Beauvais 
studios, to furnish cartoons for his looms. 
This connection, beginning in 1734, was ex- 
traordinarily productive during the twenty- 
one years of its existence which came to an 
end only when Boucher himself became 
chief inspector of the Royal Factory of the 
Gobelins in 1755. 

Fortunately for the ideal which domi- 
nated the studios of both Beauvais and the 
Gobelins at this time—that of making a 
tapestry as faithful a copy of the painted 
cartoon as possible—Boucher’s essentially 
limited palette and decorative treatment 
of color prevented a too violent forcing of 
the tapestry medium. Under Oudry’s-ex- 
acting direction the Beauvais weavers had 
developed extraordinary ability to render 
the nuances of painting with a hitherto un- 
dreamed of variety of shades in wool and 
silk. It is this, in conjunction with 
Boucher’s peculiar abilities, that makes 
these Beauvais-Boucher weaves of the mid- 
eighteenth century among the supreme ac- 
complishments of the weaver’s art. In fact 
these two elements may be said to have 


created temporarily a new art which trans- 

2 Jean-Baptiste Oudry (1686-1755), famed for his 
paintings of animals and the hunt. udry was a 
dominant figure in French artistic circles, being in 
control of the artistic standards of both the factories 
of Beauvais and the Gobelins durinz his later years. 


cended the normal possibilities of the ma- 
terial. 

It is generally agreed that this new art, 
so to speak, received its fullest expression 
in the tapestries made between 1755 and 
1778, after the last series of Boucher car- 
toons made for Beauvais, completed in 
1755-56. This series, consisting originally 
of six pieces,’ is usually called “La Noble 
Pastorale.” The Bird Snarers is listed as 
the fourth and second largest of this series, 
illustrating, like its fellows, one scene or 
activity in that imaginary Arcadia so ap- 
pealing to the sophisticated society of the 
eighteenth century.* 

The ancient records of the Beauvais fac- 
tory show that the entire series was made 
only once, but that The Bird Snarers was 
repeated eleven times—six of these repeti- 
tions being for the Royal use. According 
to the latest authority ® only two of the 
original eleven now survive or are known; 
one is in the Henry E. Huntington Art 
Gallery, San Marino, California, and the 
other now in the Institute. These two sur- 
vivors are not identical, the Huntington ex- 
ample showing a figure on the extreme right 
omitted in the Institute version, which, on 
the other hand, shows more sky.® From 
this, it is evident that each was woven 
originally for a particular place, the design 
being adapted from the cartoon to meet 
dimensional requirements. The border now 
a part of the Institute example, while ap- 
parently of the correct style, is not an in- 
tegral part of the weave. It also bears 
evidence of reduction and has a selvage 

%Viz., a. The Fountain of Love (La Fontaine 
d’Amour), the 1: urgest; b. The Flute Player (Le Joueur 
de Flite); c. The Fisherman (Le Pécheur); d. The 
Bird Snarers (La Pipée aux Oiseaux); e. The Picnic 
(Le Déjeuner); and f. The Shepherdess (La 
Bergére). All of these pieces save The Shepherdess 
are represented in the Huntington Art Gallery in San 
Marino. This, the largest surviving group (Gobel), 
was formerly in the collection of Rodolphe Kann, 
Paris. See Maurice Block, Francois Boucher and 
the Boucher Tapestries (Boston, 1933). 

* Marie Antoinette’s dairy and farm on the grounds 
of the Triz anon in Versailles is the classic example of 
this flight to “‘nature.”’ 

5 Heinrich Gobel, 
Vol. 1., Part 1] 

©The Bird Snarers 
the Hunt ington Art Gallery 


V. 19’ as against the H. 12’ 2”, W. 
Institute (Whitney) example. 


Wandteppiche (Leipzig, 1928), 
or The Bird Catchers of 
measures H. 10’ 10”, 
F 18’ 7” of the 
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mark ‘ belonging to a period subsequent to 
the last production of the series. It is, 
therefore, evidently a later addition. If 
made for a particular place to be enframed 
in wall paneling, it is not improbable that 
the tapestry was originally woven without 
a formal border. 

On the whole, time, which has made this 
tapestry almost a unique monument, has 
also treated it with comparative kindness as 
far as the usual accidents which come with 
its passing are concerned. Because of the 
multiplicity of tint-dyed yarns necessary to 
their carrying out, weaves of this type are 
particularly sensitive to light. The lighter 
shades of rose, violet, and blue so much 
used by Boucher and his contemporaries 
have usually shaded into a common yellow 
gray in those tapestries which have sur- 
vived. This results in an unfortunate dis- 
tortion of the painter’s intent. Here, how- 
ever, there has been remarkably little 
change save in the very palest tints of these 
colors. These have merged with the pearly 
highlights of the original scheme to form a 
delicate veil of golden haze which only 
serves to give added romantic glamour to 
the whole. As we now see it, the silken 
costumes of these idyllic Arcadians still 
shimmer with their original roses and lilacs 
against which the deeper tones of blue and 
green come out with telling effect, much as 
they did when fresh from the looms. 

In addition to the exquisite colors, the 
skill and fidelity of the weavers is evidenced 
in the drawing which follows with remark- 
able accuracy the free handling of the artist. 
Considering the limitations of the medium 
and the constant changes necessary in the 
weft, this flexibility is really miraculous, 
calling not only for extreme technical skill 
and patience, but great sensitivity to and 
feeling for the purpose of the artist. The 
result is less a translation of a design into 
tapestry terms than an actual reproduction 
of Boucher’s brushwork; we have, in effect, 
a painting with the added values of a 

? Fleur de lys with D. M. BEAUVAIS, the mark 
of DeMenou who followed Charron as chief of the 
Beauvais factory in 1780, a few years after the last 


of “La Noble Pastorale’” had come from the looms 
(see Gobel). 


woven texture. 

As already indicated, the subject matter 
has little if any deeper significance than its 
pleasing and decorative embodiment of an 
idyllic escape from the harsh realities of 
life which disturbed even the constant 
pleasure-seeking of the court entourage. 
The delicately sensuous love play of these 
richly clad pseudo country lads and lasses 
is symbolized by their languid efforts to 
capture the fluttering doves, those “famil- 
iars” of Venus, in a picturesque setting dom- 
inated by a ruined circular temple, also 
usually associated with the worship of this 
goddess. 

There is still more than a hint of the 
influence of theatrical scenery, of set pieces 
and wings, in the composition which con- 
forms to the classic requirements of the 
careful separation of the three planes— 
foreground, middle ground, and distance. 
This is not surprising when we remember 
that the artist in his student days served 
as a scene painter at the Opéra. Another 
reminiscence of Boucher’s younger days, 
when he visited Italy in the company 
of the painter Carle Van Loo, appears 
in the temple and house in the left back- 
ground. The temple of Tivoli or even 
that of Vesta in Rome may have been in his 
mind as well as a commonly accepted sym- 
bol of the worship of Venus. Certainly 
the tumble-down house belongs to such 
memories rather than to the “environs” of 
Paris. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized 
again that, in spite of the subject matter, 
we have here no mere decorative tapestry, 
even if the rarest or most costly of its kind. 
Its significance is also not chiefly in its quali- 
ties as a masterpiece of textile skill. We 
may rather see in it the culmination of a 
great tradition of pictorial art keyed to the 
muted tones of a theme in line and color 
handled by a minor musician with a mastery 
not of his own but formed on the accumu- 
lated knowledge and taste of generations, 
and used with a spontaneity which, in such 
cases, far transcends the possibilities of in- 
dividual creative thought. 

Meyric R. Rocers 
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THE TABERNACLE OF S. MARIA MAGGIORE 


HEN Domenico Fontana in 1586 
\ \ erected the marble-laden chapel 
of Pope Sixtus V im S. Maria 
Maggiore in Rome, he made use of all kinds 
of carvings with which preceding genera- 
tions had adorned the basilica, thus tying 
his new work closely to the old tradition. 
As this practice was customary in all the 
many alterations which the church under- 
went in the course of time, the venerable 
building today harbors indissolubly inter- 
laced and in perfect harmony the restrained 
dignity of the early Christian and medieval 
periods, the free beauty of the Renaissance, 
and the glorious magnificence of the Baro- 
que. 

In the little sacristy adjacent to the 
chapel, a piece of Renaissance sculpture was 
used to decorate the lavabo. The relief is 
well known as one of the representative ex- 
amples of Roman sculpture of the fifteenth 
century; however, no one ever asked about 
its origin and its former purpose,! though 
there can be no doubt that it never was 
meant to be part of a lavabo since the water- 
cocks do not fit into the composition. The 
answer to this unasked question was found 
unexpectedly in Chicago. In 1938 Mr. and 
Mrs. Potter Palmer presented to the Art 
Institute the fragment of a tabernacle which 
was said to have come from Rome? and 
which on close inspection revealed itself as 
the top piece of the marble in S. Maria 
Maggiore. Similarity of style first sug- 
gested this possibility. The observation 
that the angels’ wings which are missing in 
the Roman piece appear on the lower edge 
of our piece almost made it a certainty; the 
comparison of the measurements furnished 
the final proof. Putting both fragments 
together we obviously have the greater part 

1L. Ciaccio, L’Arte, IX (1906), 167, mentions that 
no documents can be discovered which speak about it. 

2It is said to have been bought in Rome by the 
famous French art critic, Emile Molinier. 

% Thanks to Dr. Hilde Degenhart-Bauer I can give 
the dimensions of the piece in Rome. Its height is 
0.91 m., its width 0.09 + 1.05 + 0.09 m. measuring 
the concave piece and the flat strips at the side sepa- 


rately. The corresponding dimensions of our piece 
are: height, 0.76 m., width 0.06 + 1.035 + 0.06 m. 


The discrepancies are so slight that they can be 
ignored. 


of an uncommonly monumental tabernacle, 
which may easily have been that of the 
main choir of the church. The habit of 
keeping the Sacrament in such places fell 
into disuse during the later sixteenth cen- 
tury, and that may have been the reason for 
dismantling the tabernacle, a suitable part 
of which was diverted to a new purpose, 
while the less adaptable part with the door 
was discarded and through unknown chan- 
nels finally made its way into the art market. 
Of course, the two fragments do not give 
an adequate impression of the whole struc- 
ture as it was originally designed, because 
they lack the framework which once must 
have enclosed them. Fortunately, it is pos- 
sible to hazard a guess as to the kind and 
shape of the frame because we have some 
free copies, not of this but of a very similar 
work. They are usually taken as copies 
after a lost original by Donatello because 
of a faint resemblance to his tabernacle 
in S. Peter’s, yet some significant features 
link them rather to our fragments. In the 
tabernacle in S. Francesca Romana we ob- 
serve the following similarities ‘with that of 
S. Maria Maggiore: the unusual con- 
cavity which gives a completely un- 
Florentine flexibility to the spatial treat- 
ment of the relief ;° the division into various 
zones ; the general character of the adoring 
angels. Another one of the copies repeats 
the unique motif of the flowerpot under 
the opening. Our two fragments certainly 
would look better in proportion if, as in 
these examples, a_ strongly projecting 
column at each side would push the figures 
back. Whether the tabernacle of S. Maria 
Maggiore had the figure of the Saviour in 
the shell at the top, those of the Annuncia- 
tion on the columns, and the dove of the 
Holy Spirit in a pediment which crowned 
an outer frame cannot be told with cer- 
tainty, yet it is not unlikely. In this case the 
Ciaccio, L’Arte VIII (1905), 375 ff. Gerald 

s. D; avies, The Sculptured Tombs of the 15th Cen- 
tury in Rome, Renascence (London, 1910), pp. 58 ff. 
>It occurs again in’ Rome in the Roverella. 
Meneame (Davies, 1. c., Fig. 29) by Andrea Bregno 


and Giovanni Dalmata (1476) and in the tomb of 
Girolamo Gianelli in Ancona*by Dalmata (1509). 
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MARBLE TABERNACLE IN 8S, FRANCESCA ROMANA, 
ROME. 


whole structure would have been of im- 
posing height and would have been, perhaps, 
one of the largest of the period. That is 
quite in keeping with the dimensions and 
the importance of S. Maria Maggiore, and 
it might help to explain where Mino da 
Fiesole, who knew and studied this work 
and its lost companion,® took the courage to 
erect later a number of tabernacles of only 
slightly less ambitious proportions. 

Who is the author of these reliefs? If 
we want to trust the majority of reputable 
authorities, the answer would be easy. The 
fragment in S. Maria Maggiore and a 


®L. Ciaccio, L’Arte, VIII (1905), 375 ff. 


group of closely related sculptures in Rome 
and Viterbo have usually been ascribed to 
Isaia da Pisa.? Unfortunately this artist 
was so often employed together with others 
that we do not seem to have a single work 
which he did all by himself; and, in spite 
of many attempts, it has not been possible 
clearly to separate his work from that of his 
companions. A cautionary warning was 
sounded twice: once on general considera- 
tions,’ and the second time with reference 
to a definite fact, namely, that another art- 
ist, Filarete, was responsible for the main 
work of the group, the tomb of the Cardinal 
of Portugal in S$. Giovanni in Laterano.® 
Not much is gained, however, by this piece 
of information because the tomb does not 
resemble Filarete’s works closely enough 
to be ascribed to his hand.” It is likely, 
though, that it was done under his auspices 
by someone who either shared his views 
about matters of style or who simply fol- 
lowed them; in short either by a sympa- 
thizer of his or by an imitator. Perhaps 
Filarete considered himself so exclusively 
a worker in metal that he resorted to out- 
side specialists when a commission for a 
work in stone came his way. That would 
mean that our fragment, as all the other 
sculptures of the group, is by this unknown 
marble carver who stood in an as yet un- 
defined relation to Filarete. This does not 
mean that Giovanni da Pisa should be 
altogether excluded from the list of possible 
candidates. 

The date of the sculptures can easily be 
established. They belong in the years be- 
tween c. 1447, the date of the tomb in S. 
Giovanni in Laterano, and c. 1463, the last 
known date of a work in this group. 

A radical scepticism in regard to these 
attributions seems to be advisable because 
the solution of an important problem is at 

7 A. Venturi, Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, VI (Milano, 
1908), 376 ff. 

8 L. Ciaccio, L’Arte, IX, (1906) 165 ff. The argu- 
ment of the author shows weaknesses in her treatment 
of the tombs of Eugene IV and S. Monica, though 
it is true that Isaia’s share in both monuments has not 
been clearly established. 

® H. Egger, ““Kardinal Antonio Martino de Chavez 
und sein Grabmal in S. Giovanni in Laterano,” 
Miscellanea Fr. Ehrle (Rome, 1924), II, 415 ff. 


10M. Lazzaroni and A. Mujfioz, Filarete (Rome, 
1908), p. 150. 
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stake. —TThese Roman marbles have a unique 
historical significance insofar as they imi- 
tated classical prototypes so much more 
closely and understandingly than ever had 
been done in Rome or elsewhere, and as 
they established the classicism which was to 
dominate Roman sculpture for more than 
acentury. One could make a similar claim 
for Filarete’s bronze doors of St. Peter’s 
had their actual influence not been rather 
limited, thanks to their technical peculiari- 
ties. The question is—who is responsible 
for the introduction of this style in Rome. 
Filarete came from Florence where, in the 
circles of Brunelleschi and Ghiberti, the 
study of classic antiquity was warmly ad- 
vocated, but where, on the other hand, its 
imitation, as Filarete practiced it, was gen- 
erally carefully avoided. Giovanni da Pisa, 
as his name implies, came from Pisa, where, 
after the days of Nicola and Giovanni Pi- 
sano, a stagnant conservatism had estab- 
lished itself. Thus both had little in their 
background to urge them into an extreme 
classicism. It is true that the impression- 
able Filarete fell completely under the spell 
of classical art when he arrived in Rome."! 


11 Elsewhere I have pointed to the fact that 
Filarete’s preroman style was different. 


The problem is whether this had not hap- 
pened before to artists to whose hearts 
Rome was closer, that is, to natives of the 
town or province who may have started in 
a small way what later was to develop into 
the dominating idea in Roman sculpture. 
One generally says that Rome never gave 
birth to great artists, but we know of at 
least one near-Roman, Pellegrino d’Antonio 
da Viterbo who, by one critic, has been sug- 
gested as the possible author of our 
marbles and who may have been directly 
or indirectly responsible for their style. Fi- 
larete and perhaps Isaia da Pisa then only 
carried on a local Roman tradition, the 
ultimate sources of which can be followed 
back to medieval times, to the Cosmati. 

All this remains conjecture, and so will 
a last consideration urged upon us by our 
marble. The three angels above the door 
seem different from their companions, and 
they carry a suggestion of Agostino di Duc- 
cio’s style. That is due to the treatment 
of the relief which quickly alternates from 
flat to high, to the cutting of the eyes, to 
the smiling mouths, and to the elegance with 
which the curls are brushed out of the 


faces. We are painfully aware of the fact 


2 LL. Ciaccio, L’Arte, IX (1906), 183. 





MARBLE TABERNACLE (DETAIL). GIFT OF MR. AND MRS. POTTER 
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that Agostino’s style cannot be explained 
by his probable apprenticeship to Ghiberti 
nor by his early stay in Venice.'* Could he 
also have derived his strange classicism 
from Rome? We do not know anything 
about his sojourn there, and the angels of 
the tabernacle are not by his hand, but they 
might contain a hint where we have to look 


18T agree here only in part with C. L. Ragghianti. 
La Critica d’Arte, II (1938), 177 f. 


for his artistic ancestry. 

We may conclude: the identity of our 
fragment is easy to prove. Its historical 
significance can as yet only be vaguely 
guessed. The many questions it raises, 
however, assign it to one of the first places 
among the recent discoveries in the field of 
Italian sculpture. 


ULricH MIpDDELDORF 


EXHIBITIONS 


April 28, 1943—Twentieth Century French Paintings from the Chester Dale Collection. 


Galleries 38, 39, and 40. 


This outstanding group of modern French pictures has been lent to the Art Insti- 
tute by Mr. and Mrs. Chester Dale for an indefinite period. It contains nine paint- 
ings by Picasso, important works by Matisse, Derain, Utrillo, and Modigliani. 


October 7-January 10—The “How” of Woven Textiles. Gallery A2. 


The principal types of weaving in contemporary use are demonstrated by examples 
and diagrams specially prepared by instructors and students for use in the courses 


of the School of the Art Institute. 


October 7-April 10—Costume Shawls (European Section). Gallery A 3. 


The shawl became very important in the textile and costume field during the first 
half of the nineteenth century with the European adaptations of the Indian cash- 
mere type. This exhibition is supplemented by one in the Oriental Department. 


October 21-April 1o—An Exhibition of Antique Shawls. Gallery Ho. 


A stunning show of exquisite old shawls from Persia and India which were an 
indispensable part of every lady’s costume during the late eighteenth and early 


nineteenth centuries. 


November 2—Exhibition of Recent Gifts and Loans to the Oriental Department. Gallery 


Hs. 


This includes some fine Chinese porcelains, textiles, and a small group of Indian and 


Persian paintings. 


November 26-January 9—Lithographs and Drawings by Max Kahn. Gallery 16. 


Recent work by one of the most talented of contemporary American color li- 


thographers. 








Fe 
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December 9-January 9—An Exhibition of Work by Convalescent Army and Navy Men 
from The Gardiner General Hospital, Chicago Beach, and The U. S. Naval 
Hospital at Great Lakes. Gallery 53. 


This work is conducted by volunteer artists and craftsmen under the direction of the 
Art Institute, at the request of the American National Red Cross. 


December 9-January 30—The Room of Chicago Art: Group Exhibition of Paintings by 
Fritzi Brod, Joshua Kaganove, Alice Mason, and Dan Palumbo. Gallery 52. 


This varied and lively group affords an opportunity of seeing the work of two in- 
teresting Chicago women painters and two men of unusual talent. 


December 10-January 2—Folk Woodcuts from Poland. Gallery 12. 


Primitive Polish woodcuts of religious subjects by unknown artists mainly of the 
eighteenth century together with related folk material. 


December 10-January 16—Photographs by Alvarez Bravo. Gallery 13. 
Selected examples of the work of one of the most gifted of the younger Mexican 


photographers. 


December 17-January 30—The People of Bali. Gallery of Art Interpretation. 
An exhibition which includes native carvings and paintings, puppets and costumes, 
assembled by Gregory Bateson, noted authority on this fascinating island of the 
Dutch East Indies. 


January 1-January 31—The Masterpiece of the Month: Glazed Pottery Horse, T‘ang 
Dynasty, 618-907 A.D. The Russell Tyson Collection. 
A sturdy charger snapping at its near foreleg: an unusually animated T‘ang sculp- 


ture. 


January 13-February 20—Art in War: Paintings of America at War Commissioned for 
LIFE. Gallery 53. 


These significant records of the activities of our service men were painted by Henry 


Billings, Aaron Bohrod, Floyd Davis, Peter Hurd, Edward Laning, Tom Lea, 
Barse Miller, and Paul Sample. 


January 27-March 5—Forty-eighth Annual Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity. 
Galleries G52-G61. 
This all-juried exhibition of oil paintings and sculpture has been selected by Sylvia 
Shaw Judson, Dwight Kirsch, and Donald M. Mattison. 


February 9-March 26—The Fourth Annual Exhibition of the Society for Contemporary 
American Art. Gallery 52. 
This exhibition is composed of paintings each of which has been chosen by members 


of the Society. 
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MEMBERS’ CALENDAR 
January 2—February 5 


Lectures are given in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise noted. 


Members and their immediate families are admitted free to all exhibitions, lectures, 
concerts, motion pictures, receptions, and other programs arranged by the Museum and the 
Membership Lecture Department. The building and the permanent collections of the Art 
Institute are open free to Members every day of the year. 

LECTURE COURSES AND CLASSES 

Decorative Arts Collections—Mondays at 11:00 A.M., Miss Helen Parker; 11:55 A.M., 
George Buehr, demonstrating techniques. Repeated alternate Monday evenings at 7:45. 

Clinic of Good Taste—Mondays at 2:00 P.M., Dudley Crafts Watson. Occasional guest 
speakers conduct this clinic. Repeated alternate Monday evenings at 7:45. 

Adult Sketch Classes for Novices—Monday evenings from 5:45 to 7:30 P.M., Friday 
mornings from 10:00 to 12:00 Noon, George Buchr, assisted by Margaret Myers. Sketching 
materials are supplied for 15 cents. 

Evening Gallery Talks—Alternate Tuesdays at 6:30 P.M. Gallery lectures by Miss 
Helen Parker. 

Current Exhibition Promenades—Fridays at 12:15 Noon and 6:30 P.M., Dr. Watson and 
members of the staff. 

History and Enjoyment of Art—Fridays at 2:30 P.M. Dr. Watson illustrates these lectures 
with slides in color, motion pictures, and correlated music. Other staff members speak 
occasionally. 

Art through Travel—Friday evenings at 7:30 P.M., Dr. Watson. These lectures are 
generally repeated Sundays at 3:15 P.M. for Members and the public. The charge to the 
public is 28 cents, including Federal tax. Members are admitted free of charge; families of 
Members and out-of-town visiting guests must pay the Federal tax of 3 cents per person. 

Classes for Children under the James Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children 
—Saturdays at 1:10 P.M. The practice and appreciation of art, with demonstrations of 
drawing, design, and painting by Dr. Watson and Mr. Buehr. Problems are assigned to be 
done at home, and all work by the children is marked and criticized. There are two additional 
free scholarship classes for children attending public schools within the city of Chicago. 
These scholarships are awarded through the Director of Art in the public schools. 














DATE | Hour | 
JANUARY: | 
Sun. 2 3:15 P.M. | THe Wonper City—New York (Art through Travel). 
| Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Mon.3 | 11:00 A.M. | AMERICAN Portraits. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 25. 
11:55 A.M. PAINTING A Portrait. George Buechr. Gallery 25. 
| 2:00 P.M. War TIME CONSERVATION IN THE Home (Clinic of Good 
Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
5:45 P.M. SKETCH CLAss. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
8:00 P.M. THe Wonper Ciry—New York. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Tu. 4 6:30 P.M. IMPRESSIONIST PAINTERS. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2. 
Fri. 7 10:30 A.M. SkeTcH Cass. George Buchr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
12:15 P.M. BritisH Cartoons. George Buehr. Gallery 12. 
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DATE 
JANUARY 
Fri. 7 


Sat. 8 


Sun. 9 
Mon. 10 


Sun. 16 


Mon. 17 





Fri. 21 


Sun. 23 


| 
Mon. 24 
| 


Hour 


2:30 P.M. 
6:30 P.M. 
7:30 P.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


3:15 P.M. 
11:00 A.M. 
11:55 A.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


6:30 P.M. 
7:30 P.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


3:15 P.M. 


11:00 A.M. 
11:55 A.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


5:45 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 


10:30 A.M. 
2:1 


| WINTER WITH THE Masters. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
| REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
| Mexico City (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
| SIX-WEEK SPECIAL SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN. (The James 
Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). 
Dudley Crafts Watson and George Buehr. 
Mexico City (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
| LANDSCAPE PAINTERS. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 26. 
| SKETCHING A LANDscAPE IN OIL. George Buehr. Gallery 26. 
| Fretp Day—MuseuM oF SCIENCE AND INbDustTRY (Clinic of 
| Good Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
| SkeTcH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
Mexico City. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
SKETCH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
Group oF CHicaco Artists. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gal- 
lery 52. 
Mopern ArT AND THE OLD Masters. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
GUANAJUATO, Mexico (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts 
| Watson. 
| Stx-WeEEK SPECIAL SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN (The James 
Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). 
Dudley Crafts Watson and George Buehr. 
| GUANAJUATO, Mexico (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts 
Watson. 
Wins_ow Homer. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 25. 
| \ Water CoLor IN THE MAKING. George Buehr. Gallery 25. 
| New GADGETs FOR THE Home (Clinic of Good Taste). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 
SKETCH CLAss. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
| GUANAJUATO, Mexico. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
RECENT ACCESSIONS IN THE PAINTING GALLERIES. Miss Helen 
| Parker. Gallery 2. 





SkeTcH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

| Lire MAGAZINE Exnuisit. George Buehr. Gallery 53. 

AMERICAN ART FROM MANHATTAN TO THE GRAND CANYON. 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 

| REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

|} Oaxaca, Mexico (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts 
W atson. 

| Six-WEEK SPECIAL SKETCH CLAss FOR CHILDREN (The James 
Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). 
Dudley Crafts Watson and George Buehr. 

| Oaxaca, Mexico (Art through Travel). Dudley Crafts 
Watson. 

| AMERICAN Compositions. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 25. 

PAINTING AN INTERIOR. George Buehr. Gallery 25. 

| THE Lovetiest Rooms I Have SEEN (Clinic of Good Taste). 

| Dudley Crafts Watson. 

SKETCH CLAss. George Buchr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

Oaxaca, Mexico. Dudley Crafts Watson. 

SKETCH CLAss. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 

FoRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY ARTISTS 
oF CHICAGO AND ViciniTy. Dudley Crafts Watson. 

| CuH1caco ArTisTs, PAsT AND PresENT. Dudley Crafts Watson. 

| REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

| From Puesia To Fortin, Mexico (Art through Travel). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 

| S1x-WEEK SPECIAL SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN (The James 
Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). 

| Dudley Crafts Watson and George Buehr. 
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DATE | Hour 
JANUARY | 
Sun. 30 3:15 P.M. From Puesia To Fortin, Mexico (Art through Travel). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
on. Mon. 31 | 11:00 A.M. ForTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY ARTISTS 
1es OF CHICAGO AND Vicinity. Miss Helen Parker. 
1). | 11:55 A.M. ForTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY ARTISTS 
oF CHICAGO AND VicINITY. George Buehr. 
on. 2:00 P.M. “Tie Dye”—A Demonstration (Clinic of Good Taste). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 
26. 5:45 P.M. SketcH Cass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
of 8:00 P.M. From Puesia To Fortin, Mexico. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
FEBRUARY | 
rs. Tu. 1 6:30 P.M. ForTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY ARTISTS 
oF CHICAGO AND Vicinity. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2. 
rs. Fri. 4 10:30 A.M. SKETCH CLass. George Buehr, assisted by Margaret Myers. 
il- 12:15 P.M. ForTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY ARTISTS 
OF CHICAGO AND VICINITY. George Bucehr. 
n. 2:30 P.M. Great Murat PAINTINGS IN AMERICA. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:30 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
ts | 7:30 P.M. CUERNAVACA AND Taxco, Mexico (Art through Travel). 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
es Sat. 5 10:30 A.M. S1x-WEEK SPECIAL SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN (The James 
). Nelson and Anna Louise Raymond Fund for Children). 
Dudley Crafts Watson and George Buehr. 
ts 
s 
2a 
LECTURES AND GUIDE SERVICE FOR THE PUBLIC 
5. 
- Department of Education. Miss Helen Parker, Head 
S. The Department of Education offers guide service by appointment to individuals, groups, 
and organizations. Gallery lectures on the permanent and temporary exhibitions, or lectures 
v. illustrated with slides on desired topics may be arranged. For information regarding fees and 


other details please consult the department office in Gallery 2. 
, Free gallery tours for children of the Chicago Public Schools may be had by appointment 
. made in advance. 
EVENING GALLERY TALKS. Lectures in the galleries by Miss Helen Parker on 
. current exhibitions and the permanent collection. The course is open to anyone. Alternate 
Tuesdays at 6:30 P.M., $5.00 for twelve lectures, plus 50 cents Federal tax. Single lectures 
50 cents, plus 5 cents tax. Free to members. 
ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS. The Florence Dibell Bartlett Series of Lectures. The 
program continues a survey of art with occasional travel talks. Free in Fullerton Hall, Thurs- 
day evenings at 6:30 P.M., Miss Helen Parker, lecturer. 

The following lectures, given by Miss Parker, are open to anyone: 











DATE Hour | Place of 
JANUARY | Meeting 
. Tu. 4 6:30 P.M. | IMPRESSIONIST PAINTERS. | Gallery 2 
Th. 6 *6:30 P.M. FRENCH PAINTING UNDER THE LOUIS. | Fullerton 
| Hall 
Th. 13 *6:30 P.M. MorE ABOUT FRENCH PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. | Fullerton 
Hall 
Tu. 18 6:30 P.M. [Recess ACCESSIONS IN THE PAINTING GALLERIES. | Gallery 2 
| Th. 20 *6:30 P.M. | ART QUIZ WITH OuR OwN Boarp oF Experts. | Fullerton 
| Hall 
. Th. 27 | *6:30 P.M. ENGLISH PAINTING, I. | Fullerton 
Hall 
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DATE Hour | Place of 
Meeting 


FEBRUARY 
Tu. 1 6:30 P.M. FoRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS OF | Gallery 2 


CHICAGO AND VICINITY. ‘ 


Th. 3 *6:30 P.M. ENGLISH PAINTING, II. | Fullerton 
| | Hall 


* Programs marked with an asterisk constitute the Art Institute’s contribution to public art education and are 
open free to the public. 


FREE FILM PROGRAM 
Oe hennaes the second Saturday in January, the Art Institute will present another 


free series of motion pictures in Fullerton Hall every Saturday afternoon at 2:30. 

The films will be exceedingly varied in themes, presenting different aspects of the arts 
and cultures of various people and countries. A detailed list of subjects will be available at 
the information desk in the front lobby. 


GOODMAN THEATRE 


Memsers’ SERIES 


give them a much younger youngest son, born when the parents had long assumed 
that there would be no more children, and you have the ingredients necessary for a 
comedy or a tragedy of “the whiteheaded boy,” the spoiled young one for whose sake every- 
body works and scrapes and skimps, from whom everybody expects miracles of one sort 
or another. Put the situation into an Irish family and the result is bound to be comedy. 
Let Lennox Robinson of the Abbey Theatre write it, and it will be a meaty, delightful, 
and eminently stageworthy comedy. 
Mr. Robinson calls his play The Whiteheaded Boy; it has been for years part of the 
repertory of the Abbey Players in Dublin and on their tours through the United States. 
The Whiteheaded Boy will be the fourth production in the Members’ Series. It will 
open on January 13 and will play January 14, 15, 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28, 29, with a Sun- 
day evening performance on January 23 and a matinee on Thursday, January 27. 
The February play of the Members’ Series will be O’Neill’s comedy of adolescence 4h, 


W ilderness ! 


r | “SAKE an honest, hard working, sturdy family with several sons and daughters, 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


By the time the Bulletin appears, Beauty and the Beast will have concluded its very suc- 
cessful run and will have been replaced by Radio Rescue, the story of a boy and girl, or- 
phans who save a train from disaster when they intercept a danger message over their 
home-made radio set. That the train happens to carry a lot of soldiers is accidental, but 
it adds to the interest at the moment. 

The play was written by Charlotte B. Chorpenning and it will be presented every 
Saturday during January, and for a Saturday morning performance on January 8 at 10:30. 

The third play in the Series for Children may be a dramatization of a very old Russian 
folk tale called The Snow Maiden. 





